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UNDEREMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN THE SOVIET UNION 


The continuing problem of underen- 
ployment in the Soviet Union, fre- 
quently mentioned in the Soviet press, 
was emphasized in 1965 by two publi- 
cations: (a) one, an article by the 
Soviet economist Yefim Manevich (much 
quoted in the Western press) on the 
utilization of the labor force in the 
U.S.S.R., 1/ and (b) the other, a book 
by the Soviet economist M.Ya. Sonin 
on pressing problems in labor force 
utilization in the U.S.S.R.2/ Grow- 
ing Soviet concern with underemploy- 
ment is indicated by a statement in 
the latter publication (p. 3) that 


"in recent years, the problem of the 


'rational' (efficient) utilization 
of the labor force has occupied an 
increasing place in the scientific 
study and the practical work of econ- 
omists,"' 





1/ Yefim Manevich, ''Vseobshchnost 
truda i problemy ratsionalfiogo ispol- 
zovaniya rabochei sily vSSSR" ("The 
Universality of Labor and Problems of 
the Rational Utilization of the Labor 
Force in the U.S.S.R."), Voprosy 
Ekonomiki (Problems of Economics), 
June 1965, pp. 23-30. 

2/ M.Ya. Sonin, Aktualnye problemy 
ispolzovaniya rabochei sily v SSSR 
(The Pressing Problems in the Utili- 
zation of the Labor Force in_ the 
U.S.S.R.), Moscow, 1965. 304 pp. 

3/ For discussion, see Arcadius 
Kahan, "Labor Turnover in the Soviet 
Union," Monthly Labor Review, January 
1962, pp. 17-19; also Trud (Labor), 
trade union daily, Moscow, December 2, 
1964, 




















While underemployment has_ long 
existed in the U.S.S.R., its character 
has changed. When the Communist re- 
gime gained power in 1917 a large 
underemployed agricultural population 
existed. In the period of rapid in- 
dustrialization, following introduc- 
tion of the series of 5-year economic 
plans in 1928, the supply of mobile 
rural labor reserves was exhausted. 
The problem subsequently and up to the 
present time appears to involve mainly 
the more efficient utilization of the 
existing underemployed labor force in 
the socialized economy and the re- 
cruitment into the socialized economy 
of more women (housewives) and retired 
persons, 

Although there are indications that 
concealed unemployment resulting from 
scarcity of job opportunity exists in 
the Soviet Union, the Communist regime 
has denied this possibility, and in 
refutation quotes article 118 of 
the Constitution: "Citizens of the 
U.S.S.R. have the right to work, that 
is, the right to guaranteed employment 
and payment for their work in accord- 
ance with its quantity and quality." 
This article, however, does not speci- 
fy that the employment guaranteed 
must be in line with the training and 
skills of the person seeking employ- 
ment. 

In practice, labor turnover is very 
high, 3/and many trained workers, 
usually young graduates of trade 
schools and workers who have been sepa- 
rated from their jobs, are inunskilled 
jobs. As one example of this wide- 
spread practice, the Manevich article 
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reports (p. 25) that of 68 graduates 
of one secondary school in Moscow who 
were trained as radio technicians, 
only 8were actually employed as such, 

Manpower training officials in the 
Soviet Union believe that too many 
graduates of universities are not 
using their technical training.4/ 
They report that in the Moscow area 
in 1965, 1,855 graduates were not 
working at their specialties; in the 
Leningrad area, 1,800; in the Northern 
Caucusus area, 3,000; and in the Middle 
Volga area, 3,800. These manpower 
officials also report that in the 
Russian Republic (the largest of the 
15 Soviet Republics), 212,000 gradu- 
ates of colleges and technical high 
schools were employed in 1965 in indus- 
try at jobs outside their specialties. 
The problem was especially serious 
among graduates of agricultural high 
schools and colleges, of whom more 
than half had found nonagricultural 
jobs in cities instead of working on 
state and collective farms, which 
lacked the advantages of urban life. 

Visitors to the Soviet Union have 
been told by Soviet citizens with pro- 
fessional or other training that they 
were unemployed because they could 
not find jobs for which they were 
trained and refused to perform un- 
skilled or undesirable work. The 
Soviet Government has published no 
Statistics on the number of able- 
bodied persons thus unemployed. 

In reasserting the Soviet claim of 
the existence of full employment among 
all able-bodied persons in the Soviet 
Union, the Sonin book states (p. 97) 
that "in the employed category we in- 
clude able-bodied persons doing house- 
work and taking care of children; also 
able-bodied persons in auxiliary 
/private/ agricultural work (usually 
in conjunction with housework)." This 
arbitrarily defined category of em- 
ployed persons could conceal unemp loy- 
ment, if it involves self-employment 
because of the unavailability of paid 
employment. It is this category which 
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is drawn upon when paid employment 
becomes available. Sonin reports 
(p. 103) that during 1960-61, and to a 
lesser extent in 1962-63, an intensive 
recruitment of housewives for work in 
the socialized economy was carried 
out successfully because of the accel- 
erated development of nurseries for 
preschool children, and the develop- 
ment of specific public services to 
satisfy family household needs. How- 
ever, the recruitment of housewives 
in 1964-65 was scheduled to be less 
intensive, because the number of young 
people reaching working age was ex- 
pected to be larger than in the pre- 
ceding years, The Manevich article 
casts further light on the nature of 
the "employed category" by stating 
(p. 27) that, "because of the inade- 
quate development of industry in many 
small cities and towns, workers are 
forced to engage inprivate subsidiary 
work /such as gardening/ and in house- 
work, While in Moscow and Leningrad 
only 6 to7 percent of the able-bodied 
residents do not participate in the 
socialized economy, for the whole of 
the U.S.S.R. it is 20 percent, in 
Siberia 26 percent, and in some cities 
of Siberia still higher." 

The article reports further that 
excess labor reserves have appeared 
in large cities inthe central indus- 
trial regions as a result of continued 
mechanization and automation of pro- 
duction, andthe entry into the labor 
force of young workers born in the 
postwar years 1946 to 1948, The exist- 
ence of such an oversupply in these 
cities and inother areas has made it 
difficult for certain groups of work- 
ers (mostly young graduates of trade 
schools) tofind jobs at their special- 
ties. A considerable decline has 
occurred inthe number of persons em- 





and I. Blasenko, 
"Inzhener--ne pisar' (The Engineer 
is not a Clerk"), Pravda (Truth), 
Communist Party daily, August 9, 1965, 
p. 2. 


4/ I. Shakhov 
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ployed in the coal industry, in rail- 
road transportation, and in certain 
other branches of the socialized 
economy, as a result of mechanization. 
On the other hand, many industrial 
enterprises have been forced to retain 
excessive staffs of workers because 
they cannot find jobs for them else- 
where--a requirement in case of reduc- 
tions in staff. This situation has 
retarded the growth of productivity 
in the Soviet Union, especially in 
agriculture, which, Sonin states (p. 
108), now engages about 40 percent of 
all the persons employed in. the social- 
ized economy. He cites (p. 106) as 
an example of the problem of under- 
employment in specific enterprises the 
Riga freight car manufacturing plant 
which could release 15 percent of its 
workers if allowed to introduce a pro- 
gram that uses worktime more effi- 
ciently (as indicated by a_ photo- 
graphic study of workers onthe job). 

In suggesting solutions to the prob- 
lem of underemployment, both Manevich 
and Sonin recommend that more workers 
be allocated to the consumer goods 





5/ This would appear to bea press- 
ing problem since the number of work- 
ers trained annually continues to 
increase, in response to the expand- 
ing needs of the Soviet planned econ- 
omy. For example, in 1965, according 
to A. A. Bulganov, chairman of the 
U.S.S.R. State Committee on Profes- 
sional and Technical Education, the 
number of professional and technical 
graduates is expected to be 967,000 
(as compared with 653,000 in 1958, 
the first year of the 7-year plan 
period). Trud (Labor), trade union 
daily, Moscow, September 10, 1965. 

6/ Trud, August 12, 1965. 


and services sector. Sonin says (p. 
108) that about four-fifths of all 
the persons employed in the socialized 
economy are in material production, 
and that less than one-fifth are in 
branches directly serving consumers. 
Manevich cites figures showing how 
much better the consumer services 
situation is inthe United States than 
in the U.S.S.R. For example, he re- 
ports (p. 30) that a tailor shop in 
the U.S.S.R. has to serve lO times as 
many customers as its counterpart in 
the United States; and that in retail 
trade, for every 1,000 customers, 
there are 16 workers in the U.S.S.R. 
and 76 in the United States. 

Sonin's book recommends that indus- 
trial investments should be made in 
areas having considerable underem- 
ployment. The author does not consider 
that the transfer of people from such 
areas tothinly populated Siberia and 
other Eastern regions would be advis- 
able at the present time because of 
the differences in customs and living 
conditions, and the failure of such 
transfers in the past. 

Manevich advises the establishment 
of anew system of special offices to 
handle the problems’ connected with 
finding jobs desired by workers, 
particularly jobs for which they have 
been trained.5/ A similar recommenda- 
tion fora single system of employment 
offices was subsequently made in an 
article inthe trade union daily Trud 
by two faculty members of the Moscow 
State University.6/ Manevich also 
recommends (p. 29) that workers re- 
leased asa result of the introduction 
of mechanization should be paid for 
the time required to find a new job 
rather than be kept unproductively on 
the payroll of individual enterprises. 








WESTERN EUROPE 

















GERMANY, FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF 


Workers' Real Income Has Increased. 
According to the annual report of the 
Ministry of Economic Affairs, West 
German wages and salaries in 1964 in- 
creased considerably more than prices. 
Between 1950 and 1964, only 5 of 20 
Western countries compared, including 
the United States, had smaller price 
increases than Germany. The consumer 
price index rose to 133.8 by 1964 
(1950=100) for the average four-per- 
son household. 

To illustrate that employee compen- 
sation has increased faster than 
prices, the report notes that, for 
example, an industrial worker with an 
average income had towork 23 minutes 
to earn the price of 2 pounds of bread 
in 1950 but only 16 minutes in 1964; 
to buy 2 pounds of coffee, 22 hours 
and 37 minutes in 1950 and 4hours and 
9 minutes in 1964; to buy a wrist- 
watch, 58 hours and 32 minutes, as 
compared with 13 hours and 48 minutes; 
and for a Volkswagen, 3,946 hours and 
24 minutes as compared with 1,072 
hours and 30 minutes. The report 
Suggested that improvement in the 
quality of products has contributed 
to improved purchasing power, al- 
though this could not be proved sta- 
tistically. 

In addition, the Minister of Eco- 
nomic Affairs stated that from 1950 
to 1964 the gross national product 
(GNP) increased from $25 billion to 
$103.1 billion, and the national in- 
come from $18.8 billion to $78.8 
billion. The growth rate of the GNP 
between 1963 and 1964 was 6.5 percent. 

Attributing the economic improve- 
ment in recent years largely to the 
stimulating effects of competition, 











the Minister of Economic Affairs 
called attentionto the fact that the 
West German entrepreneur has been 
forced constantly to better his per- 
formance, increase productivity, and 
improve the quality of his goods in 
order to remain in a favorable com- 
petitive position.--Government Publi- 
cation. 





SWEDEN 


Swedish Interest in Foreign Workers. 
The interest of the National Labor 
Market Board in more effective uti- 
lization of foreign manpower is re- 
flected in a recent article by the 
Board's first bureau secretary, Palle 
Landin, in Tiden, a journal of the 
Social Democratic Party. According 
to the article, foreigners constitute 
3 to 4 percent of the Swedish labor 
force. The author recommends that 
the Board and employment offices be 
given greater power in recruitment 
and informational activities, with 
the objective of increasing the an- 
nual net increment of foreign workers. 

The National Labor Market Board is 
attempting to develop more effective 
educational programs for Finnish im- 
migrants, who provide Sweden with the 
largest single source of foreign 
skilled manpower, approximately 1,000 
workers coming to Sweden every month. 
In Stockholm, the Central Labor Union 
and the local of the Hotel and Res- 
taurant Workers' Union established a 
Turkish information bureau which will, 
among other things, arrange courses 
in Swedish for Turkish workers. The 
first such course began on Septem- 
ber 6, sponsored by the Workers' 
Education Association.--U.S. Embassy, 
Stockholm. 
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UNITED KINGDOM 

Redundancy Payments Act Approved. 
The Redundancy Payments Act, 1965, 
which received Royal Assent on Au- 
gust 5, provides as follows: An em- 
ployee has a legal claim to a"redun- 
dancy" (severance) payment if he is 
dismissed essentially (a) because his 
employer has ceased, or intends to 
cease, to carry on business for the 
purposes of which the employee was 
hired or to carry it on in the place 
where the employee was so employed; 
or (b) because the need for'a particu- 
lar kind of work which the employee 
was hired to perform has ceased, di- 
minished, or is expected to cease or 
diminish (redundancy). Employees who 
are laid off or kept on short time 
for extended periods may be entitled 
to redundancy payment also. 

With the exception of share fisher- 
men, registered dockworkers, civil 
servants, the Armed Forces, and per- 
sons employed by their spouse, the 
act covers employees between the ages 
of 18 and 65 (60inthe case of women) 
who normally work 21 hours a week or 
more and who have had a_ minimum of 
2 years of service with their employ- 
ers. Covered employees, however, 
lose their claim to a redundancy pay- 
ment if they refuse unreasonably the 
employer's offer to renew the contract 
of employment or to rehire them im- 
mediately without a change in terms 
and conditions. Eligibility is also 
lost if employees unreasonably reject 
the employer's offer of suitable em- 
ployment at different terms and con- 
ditions under a renewed old or a new 
contract taking effect immediately 
or within 4 weeks. 

The amount of severance pay differs 
according to the age of the employee. 
Persons 18 to 21 years will receive 
one-half week's pay for each year of 
service; employees age 22 to 40 years, 
1 week's pay; and individuals from 
age 41 to 65 (women 60), 1% weeks' 
pay. In computing the benefit, weekly 





earnings above E40 (about US$112) and 
service of more than 20 years prior 
to severance of the worker are not 
taken into account. Time lost on 
strikes is not counted toward service. 

Where collective agreements provide 
for severance pay, employers may be 
exempted from the act's provisions. 
This makes it possible through agree- 
ments to establish special severance 
pay systems suited to specific con- 
ditions of industries in which workers 
do not remain with the same employer 
for extended periods. Moreover, the 
Minister of Labor may set aside the 
right to redundancy payment or reduce 
the amount where an employee has a 
claim toa pension from his employer. 

To help spread the cost of redun- 
dancy compensation among industries, 
the act provided for the establish- 
ment of a central Redundancy Fund to 
which employers contribute a 5 pence 
(about 6 cents) surcharge for men and 
2 pence (about 2 cents) for women. 
This is included in the employer's 
weekly National Insurance contribu- 
tion. The fund will pay the employer 
who has made a redundancy payment 
two-thirds of the cost of the pay- 
ments for years of service up to age 
40. For years of service beyond this 
age, the fund will pay two-thirds of 
the basic (1 week's) pay per* year, 
plus all of the additional half week's 
pay per year. This regulation avoids 
a heavier cost burden for employers 
who hired older employees. 

A covered employee becomes eligible 
for the severance payment when his 
employer gives the required advance 
notice of termination under the Con- 
tracts of Employment Act, 1963. The 
worker who gives up his job during 
the notice period, voluntarily and 
with his employer's consent, keeps 
his claim to the redundancy payment. 
Employees who feel they will become 
redundant may quit to avail themselves 
of retraining under the Industrial 
Training Act, 1964. (See LDA, June 
1964, p. 3¥) The statutory provi- 
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sions for redundancy pay and formal 
training reflect the basic British 
policy that employers should not feel 
compelled to employ excessive labor 
and employees should not resist eco- 
nomically justifiable dismissals. 
The effective date of the Redundancy 
Payments Act, probably late in 1965, 
is to be set by the Labor Minister.-- 
Redundancy Payments Act, 1965. 





Recent Steps to Revise the Trade 
Union Law. The Trade Disputes Act 
of August 5, 1965, restored the law 
concerning strike actions of trade 
unions to what it was widely believed 
to be prior to the decision in Rookes 
vs. Barnard (House of Lords, Jan. 21, 
1964). In that case, the House of 
Lords found that any person partici- 
pating ina labor dispute who threat- 
ened a strike to compel an employer 
to break an employment contract was 
committing an illegal act of intim- 
idation and was, therefore, not pro- 
tected by the provisions of the Trade 
Disputes Act of 1906. The new law 
provides that an act done by a person 
in contemplation of orin furtherance 
of a labor dispute is protected if 
such an act consists only in-- 

(a) threatening a breach of a con- 
tract of employment to which the 
person is a party (e.g., an employee 
making a threat against his employer) ; 

(b) threatening a breach of a con- 
tract of employment to which the 
person is not a party (e.g., a full- 
time union official making a threat 
on behalf of workers he represents) ; 

(c) threatening to induce another 
person to break his contract of em- 
ployment (e.g., trade union officials 
generally making a threat on behalf 
of a bargaining unit). 

The Rookes vs. Barnard case caused 
the Labor government not only to in- 
troduce the new labor disputes leg- 
islation promised during the election 
campaign, but also to initiate an 
inquiry into the role of both trade 
unions and employers' associations in 
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contemporary British society. On 
March 30, 1965, a 12-member Royal 
Commission was appointed. The Com- 
mission membership includes Lord 
Donovan (a judge and former Labor 
Representative in Parliament), as 
chairman, four representatives each 
from management and education, two 
from organized labor, and one jour- 
nalist. The rather broad frame of 
reference for the Commission's study 
is "to consider relations between 
management and employees and the role 
of trade unions and employers' as- 
sociations in promoting the interests 
of their members and in accelerating 
the social and economic advance of 
the nation with particular reference 
to the law affecting the activities 
of these bodies." 

The Royal Commission is expected 
to complete its study and present its 
recommendations to Parliament within 
18 months to 2 years.--U.S. Embassy, 
London, and Government Publications. 








Policy of the Confederation of 
British Industry Announced. Speeches 
made by the president and the director 
general of the Confederation of Brit- 
ish Industry (CBI), at the first 
meeting of its Council on Septen- 
ber 15, 1965, indicated the intention 
of the Confederation to concern it- 
self with labor-management relations 
and to cooperate to the extent which 
it feels possible with the Govern- 
ment's wage and price policies. 

The Confederation, established on 
July 30, 1965, is successor to the 
Federation of British Industries 
(FBI), the National Association of 
British Manufacturers (NABM), and the 
British Employers’ Confederation 
(BEC). This merger of the central 
organizations of employers' and trade 
associations was encouraged by the 
Minister of Economic Affairs, who 
wished to be able to negotiate policy 
agreements with a single industry 
body, so that provisions would be 
binding on as many individual firms 
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and trade groups as possible. The 
Confederation includes 100 employers' 
associations, 200 trade associations, 
and 14,000 individual private enter- 
prises. A number of nationalized 
industries have associate status, 
without vote. The British European 
Airways, the National Coal Board, and 
the British Railroad also are joining. 
A few members of theold NABM did not 
participate in the merger and have 
set up their own group, the Society 
of Independent Manufacturers (SIM). 
In addition to forging closer links 
with the European Common Market, dis- 
seminating information on management 
and automation, and promoting some 
rationalization in industry, the CBI 
intends to be active in the field of 
labor-management relations and _ to 
seek a closer relationship with the 
Trades Union Congress (TUC), especial- 
ly by discussing matters of joint in- 
terest and trying to find solutions 
to problems through cooperation. The 
CBI has given the National Development 
Plan a guarded reception, but plans 
to support the present Government as 
long as such support does not conflict 
with the vital interests of its mem- 
bers. The CBI reportedly has agreed 
to accept the Government's price and 
income policies, including the pro- 
posed early "warning system" for ad- 
vance notice of price increases, but 
with the condition that the CBI would 
not take any position regarding in- 
creases proposed by members.--U.S. Em- 
bassy, London, and the British Press. 





Incomes Board Chairman States His 
Policy. At ameeting of the Industrial 
Welfare Society on September 21, 1965, ~ 
Aubrey Jones, chairman of the National 
Board of Prices and Incomes, discussed 
his views on problems faced by the 
Board. He opposed reductions in the 
standard workweek on the ground that 
it fosters the practice of prolong- 
ing work to eke out earnings, thus 
adding to overtime costs. Any wage 
increase, he said, must take into 
account the national capacity to pay. 
Further, the Board should judge wheth- 
er wage increases would be fair to 
other wage earners, as well as to 
consumers, and should exert pressure 
so that some of the effects of in- 
creased productivity are passed on to 
the consumers. Bargaining at the 
plant level relating wages to pro- 
ductivity should occur only within 
limits prescribed by national settle- 
ment, since extensive bargaining of 
this kind could interfere with the 
national incomes policy. 

Although he felt that recommenda- 
tions from the Board should remain 
noncompulsory, the chairman pointed 
out that wage bargains affect not only 
the parties immediately concerned but 
society as a whole. Therefore, the | 
purpose of the Board is to give ex- 
pression to the interests of society 
through "reasoned dialogue" with the 
direct parties. If the dialogue ends 
in failure, he said, society will 
probably express its own interest, 
compulsorily.--U.S. Embassy, London. 
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Rules on Employment of Foreigners 
Modified. The Ministry of Labor and 





2 


Social Affairs has established pro- 
cedures to implement an October 1964 
law which tightened requirements for 
the issuance of work permits for for- 

















eigners. Effective September 1965, 
a foreign applicant must (a) apply 
for a work permit before entering 
Lebanon, (b) have a contract for em- 
ployment in Lebanon, (c) furnish a 
certificate attesting to occupational 
skill, and (d) furnisha recent police 
statement of good behavior. 

A prospective employer must cer- 
tify that his business is capitalized 
at a minimum of Lebanese £50,000 
(LE1=US$0.33) and that at least three 
Lebanese nationals areon his payroll. 





A work permit may be canceled if a 
foreign employer or supervisor ~— (a) 
dismisses a Lebanese employee ille- 
gally, (b) refuses to give priority 
to qualified Lebanese for job vacan- 
cies, or (c) fails to train Lebanese 
to replace foreign employees. 

In 1964, the Ministry issued 6,000 
work permits and refused 6,000 appli- 
cations. The Ministry early in 1965 
facilitated the granting of permits 
to Palestinian refugees, especially 
to married men.--U.S. Embassy, Beirut. 








AFRICA 








ANGOLA 


Separate District Labor Courts Cre- 
ated. Decree 46,402, June 22, 1965, 
of the General Directorate of Justice 
of the Portuguese Overseas Ministry 
provides for the establishment of la- 
bor courts in the three Angolan ju- 
dicial districts of Luanda, Benguela 
(also to include Lobito), and Nova 
Lisboa, effective January 1, 1966. 
Jurisdiction for labor cases previ- 
ously rested with theLabor and Chil- 
dren's Courts in Luanda. 

The expansion of the court system, 
according to the decree, was necessi- 
tated by the establishment of the 
national Institute of Labor, Insur- 
ance, and Social Action in 1961, the 
promulgation of the Portuguese Rural 
Labor Code for Overseas Provinces in 
1962, andthe establishment of munic- 
ipal labor tribunals in 1962 to ad- 
judicate minor complaints. Since the 
repeal of the Indigenous Statute, in 








1961, which removed restrictions on 
the freedom of movement, employment, 
and wages of the native Angolan and 
made him a full-fledged citizen with 
equal rights under the law, an in- 
creasing number of cases have involved 
native litigants. 

The decree noted that judges of the 
new courts are to be chosen from among 
the higher level personnel of exist- 
ing labor courts, high ranking offi- 
cials with law degrees now serving in 
the Attorney General's Office or in 
labor agencies in Portugal or over- 
seas, judges, or, as a_ last resort, 
from among well qualified lawyers. 

The new courts, when established, 
are expected to contribute substan- 
tially to better enforcement of labor 
laws by expediting the handling of 
labor disputes in and around the 
larger urban centers of Angola and by 
the development of a small corps of 
judicial authorities expert in labor 
problems.--U.S. Consulate, Luanda. 
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LATIN AMERICA 





CHILE 


Family Expenditures of White-Collar 
Workers Studied. A study of expendi- 
tures of white-collar workers and 
their families by the Confederation 
of Chilean Private Employees (Confed- 
eraci6n de Empleados Particulares de 
Chile--CEPCH) was released in August 
1965. A previous study was issued in 
November 1963. The August 1965 study 
on family expenditures presents the 








minimum monthly expenses of an average 
white-collar worker's family of four 
persons in the Santiago area. While 
expenditures for some individual items 
may appear to be high, the total figure 
is conservative. The rent figure is 
low, since it is for housing generally 
inferior to that usually enjoyed by 
white-collar workers in Chile. The 
list does not include such items as 
interest on loans, tobacco, haircuts, 
school fees, and cluband union dues. 


Minimum Monthly Expenditures of a White-Collar Worker's Family 
in Santiago, 1963 and 1965 

















Monthly Monthly 
Expenditure item expenditures Expenditure item expenditures 
(in Escudos 1/) (in Escudos 1/) 
1963 1965 1963 1965 
Total......++-| 280.48] 577.72) Transportation...... 14.40] 16.80 
Housing...etecceceee| 64,00 98.00 Based on 4 daily 
2 rooms and CripS.cccceces 14.40; 14.40 
kitchen.......] 50.00 70.00 Occasional family 
Electricity....... 2.50 6.40 CYLpPSsccocccece -- 2.40 
Water. .ccccccccece 1.50 6.00 || Household cleaning 
GaSsscccscccccseocs 10.00 15.60 and toilet 
POOR si ci ccovcscceves] 2323.60) 264.80 articles........ 15.11| 36.76 
Clothing: Health. .ccccccccccee 6.77| 12.36 
Monthly average...}| 50.00} 152.00 1 box aspirin..... 77 86 
Yearly total......} 600.00} 1,824.00 2 yearly visits 
1 man's suit....} 110.00; 230.00 to doctor..... 1.00 1.50 
1 boy's suit.... 60.00 150.00 Dentist and 
1 woman's dress. 50.00 120.00 medicine...... 5.00 10.00 
1 girl's dress..| 30.00 80.00}} Other. .cccccececves 6.60} 20.00 
Underclothes....| 120.00) 300.00 Shoe repairs...... 5.00; 15.00 
4 pairs of shoes.} 60.00} 160.00 Thread, needles, 
CORES i5itiis 6 csihe on 280.00 CUCerecccecece Lav og 2.00 
Bedding........-| 170.00} 500.00 Sunday newspapers. -60 1.00 
MOVieS..cceccccees 1.00 2.00 























1/ November 1963, 1 Escudo=US$0.329; 


in August 1965, 1 Escudo=US$0. 263. 


se 








As shown in the table on page 9, 
total minimum family expenditures (in 
current Escudos) were estimated at 
577.72 Escudos (US$151.94) in August 


1965, compared with 280.48 Escudos 
(US$92.28) in November 1963, an in- 
crease of 106 percent. The offi- 


cial cost-of-living index for Chile 
(1960=100) during that period rose 
74.1 percent; this index, however, is 
based on expenses of blue-collar work- 
ers, and is only a rough approximation 
of the effect of price change on other 
sectors of the population. 

Although the average Chilean white- 
collar worker enjoys a relatively high 
(albeit austere) standard of living 
as compared with his counterparts in 
much of the rest of Latin America, his 
income has not permitted savings 
toward major purchases, which must be 
made on credit. (Average monthly earn- 
ings of white-collar workers in Santi- 
ago for May 1965 were 552.00 Escudos 
(US$150.70), slightly lower than the 
average expenses--577.72 Escudos--of 
a white-collar worker.) As _ credit 
facilities improve and restrictions 
are relaxed, white-collar workers in 
Chile are beginning to purchase tele- 
vision sets, record players, and 
packaged foods. 

The largest component of expendi- 
tures was for food, 44.2 percent in 
1963 and 41.9 percent in 1965. Housing 
was second largest in November 1963, 
representing 22.8 percent, but this 
was reduced to 17 percent in 1965. 
Clothing, onthe other hand, rose from 
17.8 percent in 1963 to 26.3 percent 
in 1965. Expenditures for household 
cleaning and toilet articles rose 
from 5.4 percent to 6.4 percent; 
transportation declined from5.1 per- 
cent to 2.9 percent; health expenses 
fell slightly from 2.4 percent to 2.1 
percent; and other expenses, a miscel- 
laneous category, rose from 2.4 per- 
cent to 3.5 percent.--U.S. Embassy, 


Santiago. 





MEXICO 


Trends in Benefits and Salaries, 
1962-65. The American Chamber of Com- 
merce of Mexico has published annually 
since 1961 a Survey of Salaries and 








Benefits Among Manufacturing and Serv- 
ice Enterprises located in the Fed- 
eral District. The March 1965 edition 
contains for the first time a trend 
analysis of fringe benefits and sala- 
ries for wage and salary earners, for 
the period 1962-65. Then in August 
1965, the chamber published the re- 
sults of an Executive Benefits Survey. 

These analyses of fringe benefits 
and salaries were based on the answers 
to questionnaires sent by the cham- 
ber to 35 subsidiaries of U.S. conm- 
panies inthe Federal District. These 
companies combined employed 36,500 
workers and employees inavariety of 
positions. In the March 1965 edition 
of the Survey of Salaries and Benefits, 
answers from 33 companies which have 
participated inthe survey since 196l 
were used in the analysis; answers 
from 29 were analyzed inmore detail. 
The trends shown are considered by the 
chamber to be generally applicable to 
the Federal District. In the Execu- 
tive Benefits Survey, answers from 
all 35 companies were analyzed. 

Most of the companies surveyed were 
classified as manufacturing and dis- 
tribution firms. A few were also 
classified as process, sales, and 
assembly in addition to distribution. 
One firm was listed as a manufacturer 
only, and two others as distributors 
only, There were three air transpor- 
tation firms, and one retailer. 

1. Wage and Salary Earners. The 
March 1965 analysis of benefits and 
working conditions for persons 
in administrative, general office, 
sales, and plant occupations provided 
no information on their costs’ to 
employers; it merely indicated how 
many companies provided them. (See 
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Table 1, Number of Companies Providing Specified Benefits and Working Conditions 
to Wage and Salary Workers, 1962 and 1965 
Benefit or working condition 1962 {1965 Benefit or working condition 1962 | 1965 
Companies surveyed.cecccccecs 33 33 |] Life insurance....ccccccceccccececs 16 17 
Five-day workweek: Employer pays entire cost...eces 9 ll 
Factory personnel..s.sesesecsecess 14 14 || Sickness or accident insurance 
Office PeTSONNe]..cccccccccceces 29 32 in addition to social 

Less than an 8-hour working day eee 8 10 BSECUTITY cecccccecesvececeosceeoce 13 12 

Payment for overtime...scscecesccese| 27 30 || Medical service in addition to that 
Annual paid vacationS..scessccceecs 33 33 provided by social security...... 21 26 

Paid holidays in addition to Social security payments in addition 
legal requirements 1/..eseeseeeees| 30 32 to those legally required........| 10 11 
Allowing compensation when holidays Savings fundseccccescceccesecceeeee| 15 20 
fall on Saturday or Sunday....e..| 13 11 || Credit facilities....sesccesceeeeee| 27 | 26 
Vacation WERREGE. 2 cic kaéeakesse a 0) 14 Aid for education, cccoccccccccccccce 26 28 
Christmas bonuseS...ccccccccccccccee 29 24 || Cafeteria facilities...ccccccseoece 18 21 

Other HOMES). «oie c ccncsacteses ace ae 14 || Discounts in purchasing company 

Retirement or pension Plan.ccecccee 14 16 PFOKUCES .cccccccccccccccccccccoce 25 29 
Payment in case of death, other Company-sponsored social activities| 29 31 
than group insurance..scceceeeeee| 20 15 {| Company-sponsored sport activities.| 25 28 




















1/ January 1 was a paid holiday in 32 com- 
panies in 1965 and in 30 companies in 1962; 17 
additional paid holidays were granted in both 
years by a number of companies, and more com- 
panies granted 9 of themin1965 than in 1962. 


Source: Survey of Salaries 


and Benefits 





Among Manufacturing and Service Enterprises, 





March 1965 
merce of Mexico, 1965). 


(Mexico, American Chamber of Com- 





























Table 2, Average Monthly Salaries, by Occupation and Job Category, 1962-65 
(In pesos 1/ ) 
Occupation Job category 2/ 1965 1964 1963 1962 
Chief ACCOUNTEANE cccccccccccccccccccceceseeeces 1 7,049 7,640 6,724 6,137 
Section superintendent.cccccccccccccsccscccccces 4 6,781 | 5,972 | 5,860 | 5,652 
Chief maintenance SUPETVISOL.ccccccccccccccces 4 6,438 6,413 5,921 2,879 
Sales SUPETVISOT ccccccccccccccccecvccceccccces 3 6,247 5,755 5,614 5,110 
Project OENZINECT . cccccvcccccccccccecccscocsers 4 5,618 5,959 5,230 3,908 
Tabulating operator, SeENlOr..ccccccccccceccces 1 5,510 | 5,063 | 5,177 | 4,290 
Traffic MAnAgerecccccsccccccscccccccscvcccvcsce 2 4,908 | 4,839 | 4,717 | 4,493 
Chief of PAYTOL]. cecccccccccccccccccceeccsccos 1 3,965 3,352 3,322 3,099 
Shift EOTOMAN go cic dbs cb Soc cc keVeboe seveeneeeee 4 3,797 3,315 3,136. 3,098 
Salesman, SENLOT ce cccccccccccescccccccecsccccee 3 3,668 3,973 3,702 3,313 
Cashiers cecedccccccocccosescsccvecescqccecececess 1 3,409 3,266 2,905 2,476 
Warehousing and materials handling supervisor.. 4 3,366 | 3,065 2,938 | 3,146 
Executive S€CTetary..cccasccccccsccscccccccece 2 3,096 | 2,900 | 2,719 | 2,533 
Tabulating operator, juUM1Or..cccccccccccccecee 1 3,008 | 2,722 | 2,482 | 2,308 
DEAE COMBN 6 6 0:66.06. 0.066600600 000 Rbs Ce damemied ances 4 2,968 2,029 2,088 1,883 
Accounting clerk, SON1LOT  cecccccecécesscesesec 1 2,546 2,375 2,236 2,045 
SECTELATY ccccccccccvccccvcceccceccecccceeceoee 2 2,395 2,139 2,092 2,008 
Salesman, JUNLOT c cocccccccccsccccscccccvcvccese 3 2,388 2,202 2,197 1,999 
Telephone operator, Spanish..ccocccccccccccces 2 1,676 | 1,630 | 1,492] 1,431 
Accounting clerk, junior.cesceccccccccccccccce 1 1,620 | 1,552 | 1,424 | 1,387 
Key punch operatorecccsccccccccsccsccccccccces 1 1,469 | 1,441 |] 1,334 | 1,276 
Telephone operator, bilingual.cccccccccccccces 2 1,316 1,242 1,137 1,054 
TYPiSt.ccccccccccccccccesvccccsscsccecccescces 2 1,142 1,114 1,152 1,020 
File GlOCR iso odds se ccdateondeneteeeceneeecekease 2 1,074 1,015 1,008- 974 
1/ 1 peso=US$O.08. Source: See table 1. 


2/ Job categories: 1--Administrative, 2-- 
Office, 3--Sales, and 4--Manufacturing (plant). 
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table 1.) However, according to 
another source (monthly data on 29 
manufacturing industries published by 
the Mexican General Directorate of 
Statistics), social payments as a per- 
cent of wage and salary payrolls of 
these industries for 1964 ranged from 
1.31 percent to 28.27 percent. Seven 
industries paid benefits averaging 
less than 10 percent of payrolls, 14 
paid benefits ranging from 10.26 per- 
cent to 19.92 percent, and 8 paid 
benefits ranging from 20.13 to 28.27 
percent of payrolls. 

In the case of practically each 
benefit, more companies granted it in 
1965 than in 1962. Vacation bonuses, 
which were provided by 14 companies 
in 1965, were not provided by any in 
1962 and by only 8 companies in 1963. 
The number of companies paying Christ- 
mas and other types of bonuses, how- 
ever, was smaller in 1965 than in 1962. 
This decrease was attributed by the 
chamber to the new profit-sharing law 
which became effective in 1964, based 
on 1963 earnings. There was also a 
decrease in the number of companies 
(15 in 1965 as compared with 20 in 
1962) that paid death benefits in 
addition to group insurance programs; 
and there were fewer firms providing 
health and accident insurance in addi- 
tion to social security. No explana- 
tion was givenfor these changes. The 
decline in the number of companies 
which granted personal loans to their 
workers was attributed by the chamber 
to an increase inthe number of firms 
which have savings funds for workers. 

In the analysis of salaries, the 
chamber study shows averages for 15 
administrative and accounting jobs, 
12 general office jobs, 6sales jobs, 
and 12 manufacturing plant jobs. In 
each of the four categories, positions 
from the head of the department or 
chief supervisor to the most junior 
position were surveyed and compared 
in each of the 4 years. While the 
average salary of specific jobs may 
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have been lower in one year than in 
the preceding year because of internal 
reorganizations or personnel changes, 
the general tendency of salaries for 


Table 3. Number of Companies 
Providing Specified Benefits to 
Executives, 1965 








Number of 
Benefit companies 
Companies surveyed... 35 
Annual paid vacations..... 34 
Paid home leave.....eeeeee 34 
Christmas bonus: 
All executives........ 12 
Local executives only. 5 
Profit sharing: 
All executives........ 17 
U.S. executives only.. 1 
Retirement or pension plan: 
All executives........ 22 
U.S. executives only.. 10 
Life insurance plan: 
All executives........ 27 
U.S. executives only.. 5 
Sickness or accident in- 
surance in addition to 
social security (family 
included): 1/ 
All executives........ 24 
U.S. executives only.. 2 
Cost-of-living allowance.. 5 
Housing allowance........- 18 
Education allowance....... 20 
Automobile allowance: 
Company CaL....eseeees 28 
Private Car..ccccccees 15 
Moving eCXPeNnSe.....eeceeee 33 
Private club membership... 32 
Required physical 
examination.....secceees 26 
Language training........- 24 








1/ 2 companies do not state whether 
families are covered. 
Source: Executive Benefits Sutvey, 


August 1965 (Mexico, American Chamber 
of Commerce of Mexico, 1965). 
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all jobs ineach category was to rise 
over the period reviewed. The follow- 
ing tabulation shows that the in- 
creases were greatest for administra- 
tive and plant personnel. 


Index of salaries 





(1962=100) 
1965 1964 1963 
Administrative 123.5 115.8 109.5 
OFFice.cccccce 448.4 113.9 1074 
SAGO. 6 6 cs 6a ee 118.9 117.0 116.0 
Manufacturing. 112.2 115.5 105.1 


The chamber compiles an index of the 
cost of living onthe junior executive 
level. The index, based on 1962 
prices, stood at 107 in 1963 and 116.21 
in 1964; no figure was shown for 1965. 
The chamber used this index to take 
account of increases in living costs 
for the job titles surveyed, and found 
that workers inall but plant occupa- 
tions had real wage gains in 1963, 
whereas only sales personnel had real 
wage gains in 1964. Using the index 
of the cost of living for wage earners 
(obreros) in Mexico City, calculated 
by the Mexican Government, which in- 
creased only 4.5 percent from 1962 to 
January 1965, all workers surveyed 
made real wage gains throughout the 
survey period, 


The companies were also asked 
whether their employees were union 
members and in what manner salaries 
were determined. Only five companies 
throughout the period stated that 
their salaried employees are organized 
into unions; however, wage earners are 
organized in all of the large com- 
panies. The number of companies 
which administered their wages and 
salaries on the basis of job evalua- 
tion increased from 22in1962 to 26 
in 1965. 

2. Executives. The August 1965 
analysis of executive benefits also 
merely indicated how many companies 
provided benefits (table 3). The U.S. 
executive is generally at an advantage 
in receiving supplementary benefits 
as compared with the local officer. 
A number of companies specifically 
state that certain benefits are for 
expatriates only (e.g., 10 companies 
have retirement plans and 5 have life 
insurance plans for only U.S. offi- 
cials). In addition, a number of the 
executive benefits are meaningful 
only tothe U.S. official (e.g., paid 
home: leave, moving expenses, and 
language training). However, five 
companies provide Christmas bonuses 
to their local executives and exclude 


the U.S. offical.--American Chamber 
of Commerce of Mexico. 
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SELECTED BIBLIOGRAPHY OF INTERNATIONAL 
COST-OF-LIVING COMPARISONS 


This bibliography is designed to provide the reader with references on in- 
ternational cost-of-living comparisons, arranged according to three purposes 
for which such comparisons may be used: (1) measurement of the purchasing 
power of national currencies in relation to national accounts; (2) determina- 
tion of compensation for personnel stationed abroad; and (3) measurement of 
living costs for indigenous populations for use in evaluating their levels of 
living relative to those of other populations. Theoretical studies are not 
included in this bibliography. 


Comparisons of Purchasing Power of National Currencies 


International comparisons of national accounts statistics in constant units 
of account reflect and make adjustments for different price levels between 
countries. Such "real" comparisons are preferable to comparisons based upon 
official exchange rates, which oftendo not represent accurately the relative 
domestic purchasing power of currencies. National account comparisons in real 
terms usually show the value of one country's output of products and services, 
calculated at unit prices for a second country, and, conversely, the second 
country's output calculated at unit prices for the first country. 


Gilbert, Milton, and Irving B. Kravis. An International Comparison of Na- 
tional Products and th: Purchasing Power of Currencies. Paris, Organiza- 
tion for European Economic Co-operation, 1954. 203 pp. 

Study was undertaken to secure international comparisons of real national 
product. Binary comparisons are made between the United States and four 
European countries of gross national products and purchasing power equiv- 
alents. 








Gilbert, Milton, and associates. Comparative National Products and Price 
Levels. Paris, Organization for European Economic Co-operation, 1958. 
168 pp. 

Undertaken to compare the real national product and purchasing power 
equivalents of the United States and eight West European countries. The 
work is an expansion and updating of the Gilbert and Kravis study cited 


immediately above. 





Japan, Economic Planning Agency. Analysis of Price Comparisons in Japan and 
the United States. Tokyo, 1963. 23 pp. (Economic Bulletin, No. 13) 
Compares wholesale and retail prices in the United States and Japan for 
the late 1950's and 1960. A major limitation of the study is that prices 
are compared for a relatively small number of commodities. 








United Nations, Economic Commission for Latin America. A Measurement of 
Price Levels and _ the Purchasing Power of Currencies in Latin America, 
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1960-62. New York, United Nations, Economic and Social Council, 1963. 
223 pp. (E/CN.12/653) 

Measures relative price levels in various Latin American countries, de- 
termines the purchasing power of each currency, and computes parity exchange 
rates equated for differing country price levels. 


Watanabe, Tsunehiko, and Ryutaro Komiya. "Findings From Price Comparisons: 
Principally Japan vs. the United States," Weltwirtschaftliches Archiv 
(Hamburg, Institut fur Weltwirtschaft), Bd. LXXXI, 1958, pp. 81-96. 

Compares U.S. and Japanese retail, wholesale, and export-import prices 
within the conceptual framework of Gilbert and Kravis, op. cit. 





Compensation for Personnel Stationed Abroad 


Indexes of living costs abroad are usually computed for the purpose of 
showing changes in the cost of maintaining a specified level of living in a 
particular city or area, and are designed to provide data for use in estab- 
lishing salary schedules and allowances for overseas personnel. In general, 
the indexes relate to living costs of professional. personnel working abroad 
for public agencies. However, they are used by both public agencies and busi- 
ness firms with overseas operations. They are not suited to general use in 
comparing standards or levels of living between countries. 


American Management Association. Compensating American Managers Abroad. 
New York, 1958. 96 pp. 
Summarizes practices of 67 companies engaged in foreign operations. 





Boyce, James E, "Determining Cost-of-Living Allowances for Overseas Per- 
sonnel,"' Personnel (New York), January/February 1961, pp. 39-46. 
Explains how distortions can arise in overseas compensation practices, 
and describes methods used by major firms to adjust compensation for liv- 
ing costs abroad. 


Federal Republic of Germany, Statistisches Bundesamt. Internationaler 
Vergleich der Preise Fur die Lebenshaltung (International Comparisons Be- 
tween Prices of Means of Living). Wiesbaden, 1963. 66 pp. (Reihe 10) 
(In German) 

Contains cost-of-living comparisons between the Federal Republic and 56 
other countries. Data are used to establish cost-of-living allowances for 
German officials working abroad. 











Gaston, J. Frank, and John Napier. Compensating Expatriates for the Cost of 
Living Abroad. New York, National Industrial Conference Board, 1955. 48 
pp. Studies in Labor Statistics, No. 14) 

Summarizes various methods of computing international differences in 
living costs of U.S. citizens working abroad. Presents selected statis- 
tical data. 








Standard Oil Co. of California. Foreign Compensation. San Francisco, 1960. 


18 pp. 
Describes procedures used to adjust incomes of company personnel abroad. 
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United Nations, Statistical Office. Retail Price Comparisons to Determine 
Salary Differentials of United Nations Officials. New York, 1962. 25 pp. 
(Statistical Paper, Series M, No. 14, Additions 3 (1962)) 

Tabulations show cost-of-living comparisons between more than 50 selected 
foreign cities where U.N. personnel reside and New York City. Comparisons 
are based upon a New York City "market basket." The July 1965 issue of 
U.N.'s Monthly Bulletin of Statistics updates the comparisons (p. XV). 














"U.S. Department of State Indexes of Living Costs Abroad (Excluding Quarters) ,"' 
Labor Developments Abroad (Washington), October 1965, pp. 14-20. 

Living costs (excluding quarters) in all cities where U.S. embassies or 

consulates are located are compared with the cost of living in Washington. 





Measuring Relative Costs and Levels of Living 


Several approaches may be taken to the measurement and comparison of rel- 
ative costs and levels of living for indigenous populations. Among these are 
(1) the amount of worktime required by aconsumer, as defined, to buy selected 
goods and services, (2) the cost of purchasing a "market basket" of selected 
goods and services, (3) distribution of consumer expenditures by "necessities" 
and other categories of expense, (4) incidence of consumer goods ownership 
by selected populations, or (5) adequacy of food and nutrition, housing, and 
medical treatment. Whereas each of these methods measures some aspect of 
living conditions, no one method is fully adequate for all purposes of com- 
paring international living costs and levels. 


Brady, Dorothy S., and Abner Hurwitz. "Measuring Comparative Purchasing Power," 
in Studies on Income and Wealth, Vol. 20, Problems in the International 
Comparison of Economic Accounts (New York, National Bureau of Economic 
Research, 1957), pp. 301-347. 

Chapter devoted to design of national consumer price indexes and con- 
version of one national currency to another. The authors deal mainly with 
efforts to break away from the standard market-basket methods of weighting 
retail price indexes. They contend that the market-basket concept is un- 
reliable and propose the substitution of "realistic equivalents." 











Brown, Lester R. Food Consumption and Expenditures: India, Japan, United 
States. Washington, U.S. Department of Agriculture, 1962. 15 pp. 
Describes physical, economic, social, religious, and political factors 
affecting food consumption in countries studied. 





Bulletin of Labour Statistics (Geneva, International Labour Office), 2d 
quarter of each year. 
Contains tabulations of retail prices of selected consumer goods in 
various countries, obtained from ILO's annual surwey of consumer prices 
for 41 items as of October of the preceding year. 





Campbell, Zoe. "Food Costs in Work Time Here and Abroad," Conference Board 
Business Record (New York, National Industrial Conference Board), Decem- 


ber 1959, pp. 570-574. 
Ranks the industrial worker in the United States, Canada, and six Euro- 
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pean countries in order of working time required to buy specified meals; 
cites some statistical limitations involved in this type of comparison. 


Chapman, Janet G. Real Wages in Soviet Russia Since 1928. Santa Monica, 
Calif., The Rand Corp., 1963. 395 pp. 
Deals with retail price and wage trends; also describes social benefits 
received by Soviet workers outside the wage structure. Chapter 10 deals 
with general living conditions and selected international comparisons. 





European Economic Community, Statistical Office. Revenus reels. C.E.C.A. 
1954-1958 (Real Income, E.C.S.C. 1954-1958). Brussels. 221 pp. (In 
French) (Statistiques sociales, No. 2, 1960) 

Compares changes in the purchasing power of iron and steel workers and 
their families in Belgium, France, the Federal Republic of Germany, Italy, 
and the Netherlands. Results shown as binary comparisons. 








European Economic Community, Statistical Office. "Statistical Note: Consum- 
ers Purchasing Power Equivalents in ECSC Countries,- 1957 to 1962," General 
Statistical Bulletin (Brussels), No. 6, 1963, pp. 13-17. 

Article presents purchasing power equivalents for consumers in Belgium, 
the Federal Republic of Germany, France, Italy, Luxembourg, and the Neth- 
erlands. Results shown as binary comparisons. 





Industry Committee of the American Chamber of Commerce for Brazil. "Those 
Hidden Taxes--How Much Is the Consumer Paying?" Brazilian Business (Rio 
de Janeiro), March 1963, pp. 37-40. 

Compares Brazilian living standards to those of other countries and con- 
cludes that Brazil's comparatively low living standards are due to high 
consumer taxes. 





Kravis, Irving B. "Work Time Required to Buy Food," Monthly Labor Review 
(Washington), November 1949, pp. 487-493. 

An exploratory Bureau of Labor Statistics study into the field of measur- 

ing living standards by computing worktime requirements. Study includes 

the United States and 18 other countries for selected periods in 1948-49, 








Kravis, Irving B. "Work Time Required to Buy Food, 1937-50," Monthly Labor 
Review (Washington), February 1951, pp. 143-151. 
Findings in an extensive study comparing the food purchasing power of 
workers in 20 countries. 


Kravis, Irving B., and Faith M. Williams. "Food-Purchasing Power of Earnings 
in 12 Countries, 1951-52," Monthly Labor Review (Washington), June 1952, 
pp. 658-661. 

A detailed study establishing indexes of food purchasing power for work- 
ers in the United States and selected foreign countries. 





Nash, Edmund. "Purchasing Power of Workers in the U.S.S.R.," Monthly Labor 
Review (Washington), April 1960, pp. 359-364. 

Author examines the reasons behind changes in the living standards of the 

Soviet worker. Article contains some worktime requirement comparison data. 
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Nash, Edmund. Recent Trends in Labor Controls in the Soviet Union, reprinted 
from Dimensions of Soviet Economic Power (Hearings Together With Compila- 
tion of Studies Prepared for Joint Economic Committee, U.S. Congress, 87th 
Cong., 2d sess., Dec. 10 and 11, 1962). Washington, U.S. Department of 
Labor, 1963. 19 pp. 

Paper deals with liberalization of Soviet labor regulations and legisla- 
tion. Also contains information on changes in living standards, together 
with worktime requirement comparisons between Moscow and New York City. 








Patterson, Mary Gordon. "The Worth of Wages Around the World," Conference 
Board Record (New York, National Industrial Conference Board), October 
1965, pp. 25-28. 

An article comparing worktime cost (in minutes) of consumer goods and 
services in various foreign countries with Chicago and New York City. 





Perpina Rodriguez, A. Los Salarios en la Industria Espanola y en el Extranjero. 


Madrid, 1964. 183 pp. 
Compares real wages of salaried employees in Spain, Switzerland, and the 


European Economic Community countries. 








Postal, Telegraph, and Telephone International. Purchasing Power of Postal, 

Telegraph, and Telephone Personnel in 1961. Bern, 1961. 144 pp.; appendix. 

Contains information on purchasing power of postal workers in over 50 
countries. Information encompasses wages, retail prices, and taxes. 





Snyder, Eleanor M. "Technical Note: Measuring Comparable Living Costs in 
Cities of Diverse Characteristics," Monthly Labor Review (Washington), 
October 1956, pp. 1187-1190. 

Describes concepts developed for a 1950 comparison of comparable living 
costs between San Juan, Puerto Rico, and Washington, D.C. Major statis- 
tical findings are also reported. 





Statistical Reports of the Northern Countries. Cost of Living and Real Wages 
in the Capitals of the Northern Countries. Stockholm, 1954. 92 pp. (Eng- 
lish summary ) 

Compares wages and living costs in five Scandinavian capitals, April 1952. 








United Kingdom, British Information Service. The Standard of Living in Brit- 


ain. London, 1962. 32 pp. 
Describes how people in Britain live and how well they live compared to 
people of other countries. 
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LABOR STATISTICS ON FRANCE 


Explanatory Note 


The major sources for French labor 
statistics are the Ministry of Labor's 
quarterly Revue Frangaise du_ Travail, 
containing labor studies and statistics, 
and the following publications of the 
National Institute of Statistics and 
Economic Studies: Bulletin Mensuel de 
Statistique, a monthly compilation of 
statistics; Etudes Statistiques, a quar- 
terly supplement tothe monthly bulletin 
devoted to statistical studies; Bulletin 
Hebdomadaire de Statistique, a biweekly 
statistical release; Etudes et Conjonc- 
ture, a monthly publication of economic 
development studies; and Annuaire Sta- 
tistique de la France. 























Manpower. Tables 1 and 2 present 
January 1 and average annual estimates 
of.the population and labor force for 
intercensal years. Estimates are com- 
parable to the population censuses, on 
which they are primarily based.1/ Popu- 
lation figures refer to the resident 
population, including members of the 
Armed Forces’ stationed abroad. Inter- 
censal population estimates are extrap- 
olations from the most recent census 
(1962), adjusted for later data on 
births, deaths, and migration. 

The labor force comprises all employed 
and unemployed persons 14 years of age 
or over, as measured by the censuses. 
In the censuses, persons who state their 
principal activity to be employed or 
unemployed are classified “in the labor 
force"; persons who state their princi- 
pal activity to be something else, such 
as own housekeeping or going to school, 
are classified "not inthe labor force," 
even though they may be doing some work 
or looking for work at the time of the 
census. Intercensal estimates are based 
on extrapolated census data and popula- 
tion estimates by age and sex--supple- 
mented mainly by data on employment 
obtained from establishment surveys 








1/ See Labor Developments Abroad for 





' December 1963, pp. 4-6, for 1954 and 1962 


population census employment figures. 


and from labor force surveys (conducted 
annually in March and October of alter- 
nating years, beginning October 1962). 

Annual unemployment estimates are 
made by increasing proportionately the 
number of registered unemployed persons 
to the higher unemployment totals of the 
censuses--about 87 percent greater than 
the registrant count in 1962. The reg- 
istered unemployed consist of all per- 
sons registered as unemployed with the 
public employment offices at the end of 
the month. Registration is voluntary 
except for persons receiving unemploy- 
ment benefits. Table 2 includes annual 
average figures on job vacancies reg- 
istered by employers with the public 
employment offices and remaining un- 
filled at the end of the month. 


Foreign Workers. Table 3. presents 
data on foreign workers entering France 
and placed in employment by the National 
Immigration Office. Foreign workers are 
classified as permanent or seasonal; 
seasonal workers are those with labor 
contracts for 3 to 7 months of work. 





Employment, Hours, Wage Rates, and 
Earnings. The Ministry of Labor obtains 
information on employment, hours, wage 
rates, and earnings through establish- 
conducted on the 





ment sample surveys 

first working day of January, April, 
July, and October. The surveys relate 
to all nonagricultural establishments 


employing 10 workers or more, exclusive 
of public administration and private 
domestic services. The sample includes 
all establishments employing more than 
50 persons and about one-half of those 
employing 10 to 50 persons. Altogether 
about 80 percent of all workers in es- 
tablishments with 10 workers or more in 
the covered industries are surveyed. 
Items included in the schedule each 
quarter are the number of wage and sal- 
ary workers on the establishment's reg- 
ister asof the survey day, and the pre- 
ceding survey day, and the last popula- 
tion census; the length of the scheduled 
workweek for wage workers and for sal- 
aried workers in the last full workweek 
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preceding the survey day; and the wage 
rates of hourly paid wage workers as of 
the survey day. Total earnings of wage 
workers in the last pay period in Sep- 
tember are reported in October also, 
Wage-rate and earnings data are obtained 
only from manufacturing, building and 
public works, private transportation, 
trade, and health service establish- 
ments, Weights used in computing indus- 
try averages are based primarily on 
census data adjusted in accordance with 
information from other sources, Annual 
averages of employment, hours, and wage 
rates are computed by assigning a weight 
of one to April, July, and October fig- 
ures and one-half tofigures for January 
of the current and following years. 

The data on average scheduled weekly 
hours of work (table 4) include sched- 
uled overtime hours and take into ac- 
count partial or temporary layoffs. 
Individual establishment figures repre- 
sent scheduled hours of work for the 
whole establishment, or an average of 
scheduled hours in its major workshops, 
weighted by employment in each workshop. 

Indexes of average scheduled hours, 
employment, and total hours worked are 
also presented in table 4, The employ- 
ment indexes represent the number of 
persons on establishment registers, 
whether at work or temporarily absent, 
Homeworkers who work exclusively for 
the establishment are included; part- 
time workers employed for less than 20 
hours per week are excluded. Employment 
indexes are computed by linking employ- 
ment in reporting establishments by size 
class to census employment data. Only 
indexes are published, The total hours 
worked index is the product of the em- 
ployment and scheduled hours of work 
indexes divided by 100. 

Table 5 presents average straight- 
time quoted wage rates of time-rated 
wage workers over 18 years of age; the 
data include cost-of-living and other 
allowances paid to all workers, but ex- 
clude overtime pay and compensation to 
individual workers on an ad hoc basis, 
for example, pay for nightwork or travel 
allowances, Rates for apprentices and 
foremen are included. Unweighted arith- 
metic averages are computed for five 
skill levels by industry for the Paris 
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area and three zones in which legal 
minimum wages as of October 30, 1962, 
are 2.22,4.0, and 6.0 percent below the 
Paris area minimum, 2/ 

Average hourly earnings figures (table 
6) represent gross remuneration of wage 
workers, that is, before deductions for 
taxes, payments to social security and 
unemployment funds, and retirement pen- 
sions. Overtime pay and all supplemen- 
tary benefits are included with the 
exception of one-time payments, such as 
end-of-year or vacation bonuses, not 
payable during the survey period. The 
figures relate to all wage workers ex- 
cept apprentices, They are computed 
from establishment reports of total 
gross payrolls and total hours worked 
in the last pay period in September. 


Consumer Price Index, National and 
Paris consumer price indexes are pre- 
sented in table 7. Item weights used 
in computing the index were derived from 
a family expenditure survey conducted 
in 1956-57 among "modest-income" wage 
and salary worker multiperson house- 
holds 3/in urban centers of 10,000 in- 
habitants or more. Weights were ad just- 
ed to 1962 levels on the basis of changes 
in consumption patterns since 1956, as 
estimated from consumption expenditure 
data in the national accounts, The na- 
tional index is the weighted arithmetic 
average of regional indexes. 

Prices are collected monthly by agents 
from 12,000 retail outlets in over 100 
urban centers, Seasonal fluctuations 
in prices of fresh fruits and vegetables 
are accounted for by varying the monthly 
composition of the market basket, and 
seasonal fluctuations in prices of eggs, 
butter, and potatoes, by seasonally ad- 
justing the quoted prices, Rent quota- 
tions are obtained froma sample of 
"modest-income" households, and the 
value of housing allowances is deducted 
from the quotations. Pharmaceutical 
prices and medical charges are net costs 
after insurance benefit refunds. 








2/ For October 1960 and October 1961 
figures, see Labor Developments Abroad, 
April 1961 and April 1963 issues, 





3/ Households in which the occupation . 


of the head is foreman or below. 
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Table 3. France. 








Foreign Workers Placed in Employment During the Year, 1/ 
by Type of Worker, and Country of Origin, 1957 and 1962-64 























Germany = 
Type of worker Total Italy | Belgium (Federal Spain | Portugal Puge- [St cones 
slavia |countries 
Repub lic) 
1964 
All foreign workers..........+| 274,681] 17,066} 3,859 2,108} 173,296} 47,480]. 3,949/2/ 26,923 
Permanent workerS.....eeccccsceececee| 153,731} 11,393 550 2,092} 66,269} 43,751 3,949 25,727 
Seasonal workerS....cceccesescececess| 120,950} 5,673} 3,309 16] 107 ,027 3,729 -- 1,196 
1963 
All foreign workers..........+| 216,797} 21,013} 4,274 1,965} 144 ,887 27,050} 2,044 15,564 
Permanent workerS....secceccscceeeees| 115,523] 12,963 522 1,957| 57,768 24,781 2,044 15,488 
Agriculture, forestry, andfishing.| 10,485 887 45 69 7,513 1,329 82 560 
Nonagricultural industries........| 105,038} 12,076 477 1,888) 50,255 23,452 1,962 14 ,928 
Mining... ccoscccsccccccccssscocs 5,418 164 2 23 398 417 30 4,384 
Metallurgy and manufacture of 
metal productS.....eeeeeeeeee| 19,672} 2,268 81 354] 11,820 2,538 550 2,061 
CONBCPUCEION . oe csccccvcccteccce| 44,682) 5,802 53 93} 17,091 17,349 377 3,917 
Domestic: HELD. oo. csc ccccccvcenc|: 12,580 616 43 211] 10,544 585 135 446 
CEE 5g Das oie Wb ie wevdo 0.00 seesedl c2eseeer 35226 298 1,207} 10,402 2,563 870 4,120 
Seasonal workerS.....sesceeecsecescees| LOL,274) 8,050) 3,752 8} 87,119 2,269 -- 4/ 76 
Agriculture, forestry, andfishing.| 96,242 7,209 1,783 (3/) 85,014 2,235 -- 1 
Nonagricultural industries........ 5,032 841 1,969 (3/) 2,105 34 -- 83 
1962 
All foreign workers...........| 208,241] 36,151} 5,151 1,584) 137,893 14 ,383| (3/) 13,074. 
Permanent workerS....ccccccccccceecce| 113,019} 21,513 542 1,583] 63,497 12,916; (3/) 12,968 
Seasonal wWorkersS...ccccecececceccoees| 955222] 14,638] 4,609 6| 74,396 1,467} (3/) 106 
1957 
All foreign workers...........| 168,643] 113,746; 8,883 900] 38,182 4,159} (3/) 2,773 
Permanent wWorkerS..ccssecececeeeeceee| 111,674) 80,368 378 900] 23,096 4,159] (3/) 2,773 
Seasonal workerS.....secccesesecsosee| 56,969} 33,378] 8,505 --| 15,086 -- -- -- 





























1/ Figures represent the number of foreigners 
entering France and placed inemployment during the 
year; they do not represent the total number of 
foreigners employed in France. 

2/ Comprises 385 from the Netherlands, 34 from 
Luxembourg, 671 from the United Kingdom, 586 from 
Switzerland, 750 from Greece, 241 from Turkey, and 
24,256 from other countries. 

3/ Unknown and included with allother countries. 





4/ Excludes 8 from the Federal Republic of Germany 
who are included in the subtotals. 

Source: Annuaire Statistique de la France, 1964 
(Paris, Institut National de la Statistique et des 
Etudes Economiques), p. 56; Revue Francaise du 
Travail (Paris, Ministére du Travail), April-June 
1964, pp. 111-112; and Social Statistics (Brussels, 
Statistical Office of the European Communities), 
1965, No. 4, p. 122, and 1963, No. 4, p. 263. 
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Table 4. France. Wage and Salary Workers: Average Scheduled Weekly Hours of Work in Nonagricultural 
Establishments, 1/ by Industry, 1954, 1964, and January 1 and July 1 of 1965 





Average scheduled weekly 
hours of work 


Indexes of employment and 
weekly hours (1954=100) 











Average Total hours 
; J 1, 196 Empl t 
Industry eT July 1 scheduled 2 tee wa worked 2/ 
1954 |1964 1965— weekly 
Total Wage |Salaried hours, 1964 July 1s) 964 July l, 
otal! workers| workers 1964 1965 | 1965 





All industries........-|45.2/45.9| 45.2 45.8 


44.0 45.8 102.0 |111.3; 111.2 /113.5} 113.2 





EM€Lgy occcececccccccccccccces| 47 64/43.9) 40.1 38.8 
Water, gas distribution, 
and electricity........|48.0/45.2/ 45.2 45.2 
Liquid oil products........|47.0/45.8] 45.8 46.2 
Solid: fuels... caccecececeese| 47ct) 49.0137.) 36.9 
MINdNg ss cece cccccccccccccccce| 4102/4962) 48.4 48.6 


Manufacturing.....ecceceeeees| 44.6/45.7/ 45.2 45.5 
Metallurgy....ececesecseeee| 4760/47.7/ 47.7 48.0 
Mechanical and electrical 

PFOdUCtS......eeeeeeeee| 46.3) 46.9) 46.6 47.1 
Semifinished metals......| (3/)|47.3) 47.1 47.6 
General engineering......| (3/)| 46.9) 46.6 47.2 
Nonelectrical machinery 

and vehicles.......+..| (3/)| 46.9) 46.5 46.8 
Electrical engineering...| (3/)| 46.6} 46.2 46.7 
Glass, ceramics, and 
building materials.....| 45.8) 47.4) 47.2 47.5 
Chemicals and rubber.......| 44.9} 45.3) 45.2 46.0 
Food processing......seeeeee| 4562| 46.9) 47.2 48.0 
Textiles...cccccccccccccces| 4204) 43.3} 41.7 41.6 
Clothing and cloth.........| 40.7/ 41.9) 40.7 40.7 
Leather and hides..........| 41.6} 44.4) 43.1 43.2 
Wood and furniture........+-| 45.6) 47.9] 47.9 48.2 
Paper and paperboard.......| 44.9| 46.3} 45.9 46.4 
Printing and publishing....| 42.1] 43.3) 43.0 43.8 
Miscel laneouS.....eseeceeees| 43-3) 45.2) 45.0 45.5 





Building and public works..../| 47.8} 49.6) 48.0 48.2 
Transportation....ececeeeecee| 47-4) 46.8) 46.8 47.7 
SN.C.F. 4/eceeceecceeseeee| 48.0) 46.0) 46.0 46.0 
ReAcT Pe S/lecccccccccccccee| 45.0) 45.0) 45.0 45.0 
Other... .ccccsccccccsceveee| 46.9] 48.3} 48.3 49.9 


Commercial and professional 
SETVICES....cceeeeeeeceee! 43.6] 44.3) 44.2 45.9 
Agriculture and food trade.| 43.9| 45.4 45.5 47.4 
Trade other than foodstuffs.| 43.7) 44.4 44.5 46.9 
Finance....cccccccccccescee| 4307) 43.0 42.7 -- 
Entertainment.......+++++++| 40.5] 41.7] 42.0 43.6 
Health serviceS......ee+eee) 41.5) 41.9 41.3 41.0 
Professional services......| 43.8) 44.5) 44.1 44.9 














44.0 44.3 98.1 | 85.3] 84.2] 83.7] 83.4 


45.2 45.2 94.2 {108.0} 108.3 /101.7) 120.0 
45.3 45.2 97.4 | 97.1} 96.0] 94.5) 92.4 
39.4 43.7 100.3 | 73.6} 71.9] 73.8} 73.3 
46.0 49.7 104.3 | 80.0} 79.4] 83.4] 83.6 


44,1 45.4 102.3 {110.5} 108.4/113.1]} 110.4 
46.8 47.5 101.5 {115.6} 114.0j117.2} 115.3 


45.2 46.8 -- |120.0) 117.9 |121.6) 119.2 
45.5 46.9 101.9 {112.5} 110.4/114.6) 111.6 
44.5 46.7 102.1 j115.1}) 113.4/117.5) 115.3 


45.4 47.2 100.5 |120.6} 118.1 /121.3) 119.4 
45.4 46.0 101.2 {137.9] 136.1/139.6} 136.1 


45.4 47.4 103.4 {110.1} 112.7/113.9} 116.6 
43.5 45.2 100.8 {118.7} 119.8/119.6} 120.6 
44.5 46.8 103.8 {120.6} 120.9/125.2) 125.1 
42.1 42.3 102.0 | 88.6} 83.1] 90.4) 82.9 
41.4 41.4 103.0 | 97.1} 90.4/100.9 91.9 
42.8 43.8 106.7 | 97.2} 91.9/103.7; 96.8 
44.7 47.8 105.1 | 99.9) 99.7}105.0) 104.5 
43.3 45.9 103.0 |118.2] 117.7/121.8} 120.3 
41.1 43.2 102.8 |117.0} 119.8/120.3} 122.9 
43.4 44.8 104.3 {103.4} 104.7/107.8) 108.4 


45.8 50.3 103.7 |117.1} 119.7/121.4 125.9 
45.7 46.8 98.7 |102.9] 103.5/101.6) 102.2 
46.0 46.0 95.8 | 92.5} 92.7] 88.6) 88.8 
45.0 45.0 100.0 {106.0}; 109.3)106.0; 109.3 
45.1 48.3 103.1 {119.0} 120,.0/122.7) 123.6 


43.4 44.3 101.6 |120.6) 123.2/122.6 125.2 
44.3 45.4 103.3 |113.0) 115.3]/116.7) 119.2 
43.3 44.4 101.6 |119.6) 121.2/121.6 123.1 
42.7 43.1 98.4 |127.4) 130.4/125.4 128.6 
41.1 41.3 102.9 | 65.1} 63.5} 67.1) 64.8 
43.1 42.2 101.0 {125.9} 130.5)127.4 132.7 
43.8 44.4 101.7 |131.8) 136.8/134. 138.7 























1/ Establishments employing 10 workers or more; 
excludes agriculture, forestry, fishing, public ad- 
ministration, and private domestic services. 

2/ Index of employment times the index of average 
scheduled weekly hours of work, divided by 100. 

3/ Not available. 

4/ Société National Chemins deFer (French National 
Railroads). 


5/ Régie Autonome des Transports Parisiens (the 
Independent Paris transportation organization). 


Source: Annuaire Statistique de la France, 1964, 
p. 69, and Bulletin Mensuel de Statistique, August 
1965, pp. 59-60 (Paris, Institut National de la 
Statistique et des Etudes Economiques) ; and Revue 
Frangaise du Travail (Paris, Ministére du Travail), 
April-June 1965, pp. 108-109 and 111. 
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